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— which they treat as an abstraction. We shall even see that 
there is nothing in the assertions of the opponents of philosophy 
but what philosophy itself contains as its principle and as the 
basis of its principle. This contradiction — that the opponents of 
philosophy are also the opponents of religion whom philosophy has 
conquered, and that they nevertheless possess in their reflections 
the principle of philosophic cognition — finds its explanation in the 
fact that they are the historical element out of which the perfect 
philosophical thinking has developed itself. 



BKADLEY'S "PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC. "» 



BT S. W. DTDE. 



The question as to whether Logic has anything to do with Meta- 
physic, at one time either wholly or partially ignored, admits now 
of only one answer. It has come to be understood that Meta- 
physic bears a relation to Logic similar to the relation between 
the trunk of a tree and some of the branches. Not only in Logic, 
hut"! also in Ethics, is this relation now admitted to hold good. 
Because of this. Green, in his latest work, " Prolegomena to 
Ethics," saw the necessity of making plain, first of all, his meta- 
physical basis. Those who discuss logical or ethical questions, 
either explicitly or implicitly, make use of metaphysical princi 
pies. Inasmuch as, however, one may attempt to ignore the fact 
that his ethical or logical system depends upon a metaphysical 
position, it is better to preface any announcement of such a sys- 
tem by stating, as clearly as possible, the principles intended to be 
used. Those who have not done so have been prevented by dif- 
ferent motives. Some have a horror for the seeming endlessness 
of Metaphysic, and so think the best course to pursue is to have 
nothing whatever to do with it. Some may have thought that 
their principles would of themselves become apparent in the prog- 
ress of their work. But the main reason, no doubt, is that this 
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method, which is plainly the most intelligible, is at the same time 
the most difficult. It must presuppose that the writer has thought 
out satisfactorily to himself the vital connection between Logic 
and its principles, and that he can show what in Logic has been 
a natural growth, and what an unnatural excrescence, what is na- 
tire and what foreign. The difficulty of this plan is that it is 
directly contrary to the method in vogue. Logic and Metaphysic 
have been until lately almost diametrically opposed. At times, 
however, one writer has shown one point of connection, and an- 
other another. It seems a much easier course in consequence, fol- 
lowing in the well-worn ruts, first to state the connections already 
proved, and then, by a critical examination of the rest, to discover 
negatively what should be set aside as useless, and positively what 
further connections mayjthus have been established. But that 
still leaves, as it must in any case, the whole question at the mercy 
of the author's own philosophical opinions. So that, whatever 
plan may be followed, a concise account of first principles is loud- 
ly demanded, and the demand is undoubtedly rational. 

Bradley, though not expressly setting aside one portion of his 
work as a prolegomena, has nevertheless been at considerable 
pains to state what philosophy seems indispensable to a proper 
understanding of the subject. He is driven by the mere press of 
the discussion to declare his views regarding the relation between 
intelligence and nature, mind and matter. But his statements 
are far from satisfactory. Not, indeed, until he has, to use his 
own language, almost accomplished his voyage does he lay bare 
his inmost thought. The consequence is that his readers feel that 
he should have begun just where he ended. His foundation so 
ill accords with much of his superstructure that he impresses us 
with the conviction that he has labored in vain. He takes too 
much the attitude of one who has built a castle, and, after lead- 
ing the spectators to believe it is made of marble, reveals that it 
is but a house of cards. Apart from that, much that he has writ- 
ten is exceedingly suggestive, and will prove, even when he is 
considered to be in error, a stimulant to thought. His work will 
repay a careful examination. 

Before proceeding to take up in detail "The Principles of 
Logic," I will endeavor to state the principles which should guide 
us in our criticism. These principles will serve at once for a po- 
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sition by which to test the correctness or otherwise of a particiilar 
theory, and also, because ot that, for a basis upon which must be 
built any system that will endure. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, a discussion of that proposition which Bradley announces 
last will be our point of departure. 

First of all it must be made particularly prominent that no 
treatment of the principles of Logic is worthy of consideration 
that does not attempt to explain the connection between conscious- 
ness on the one hand and the world on the other. The failure to 
recognize the urgency of this need has led to the tremendous 
amount of almost useless writing commonly known as Formal 
Logic. This science, divorcing at the outset mind and nature, 
has proceeded in all seriousness to give an account of the laws 
rules, regulations, methods, etc., which govern an abstraction ; 
the mass of rules that have been heaped up are worth little more 
than waste paper. Only so far as they have ignored their first 
position, and considered thought not as unrelated but as in essen- 
tial relation to reality, have they produced lasting results. Only 
80 far as they have been untrue to their principles have they real- 
ized truth. 

But Bradley's is not a mere Formal Logic. He has seen that 
some connection between intelligence and nature must be made. 
So far, then, he is much beyond the formal logicians. Yet it is 
one thing to see that a solution of a difficulty is necessary, and 
another thing to offer the correct solution. Many have recog- 
nized that as there is a world, and as there is reason, and as the 
world so far as we know is rational, there must be a connection 
between the two. But fewer have stated a valid connection. Of 
course, it is always an easier task to destroy than to build. There 
are more who are willing to pull to pieces the theories of others 
than to construct a theory of their own. These maintain a mere- 
ly negative attitude, and always have this advantage — that while 
they themselves are attacking they do not present any front to 
the enemy. It is always open to the skeptic to say, if any one 
ventures to dispute his standpoint, " Oh, yon have mistaken my 
position." Such will-o'-the-wisp philosophers arc extremely hard 
to catch. It is doubtful, indeed, if they are worth catching. But 
they are at least so far useful, and even necessary, that they en- 
able a constructive metaphvsician, if he is open to persuasion, to 
1 9 * XVIII— 19 
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correct his errors ; and, besides, as no position can be absolutely 
negative, the skeptic, if he has been soiind in his attack upon a 
received system, has bo far pointed the way toward a better solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In a treatise on Logic the main trouble with a writer, who sees 
that it is necessary to state his view with regard to the relations 
of mind and matter, is not so much what to say as what not to 
say. For in one aspect of it the discussion of the relation between 
mind and matter involves the whole of Metaphj'sic. When once 
the subject is introduced, it is harder to stop than it is to con- 
tinue. But we must attempt to outline what appears to us the 
basis of a true system of philosophy. We shall, perhaps, best ac- 
complish our object by quoting, first of all, Balfour's objection to 
Green's Metai)liysic. It will be presently shown that Bradley's 
position is substantially the same as Balfour's. The latter says : 
" If the world of experience consists solely of relations, what are 
these relations between ? Let it be conceded, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that, however far we carry back the analysis of what consti- 
tutes an object, we still find ourselves dealing with relations ; are 
we not still compelled to believe that there cannot be relations un- 
less something other than relations exists to be related, even though 
this ' something ' (apart from its relations) is ' nothing for iis as 
thinking beings ' ? And if this be so, does the transcendental the- 
ory, in Green's hands, save us, after all, from the philosophic dual- 
ism of which he is so much afraid ? " (" Mind," No. 33, pp. 76, 77.) 
This is an objection which occurs to almost every student of phi- 
losophy, and which, in spite of the evident contradiction involved 
in its very statement, seems to persist. The contradiction is that 
while something to be related has no meaning for Balfour except 
as independent of consciousness, the truth is that it can have no 
meaning if it is independent of consciousness. For that which 
is by definition beyond consciousness cannot be known to exist. 
However, this high-handed criticism has proved unable to bring 
conviction home to those who hold such a theory. The reason is, 
that wliile no one will dare to deny the truth of this criticism, they 
believe that, although their theory must in its general aspect be 
false, there is an element concealed beneath its wording which is 
not so much false as unexplained. 

Let us take an illustration — e. g., iron. To start with, it may 
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be said that iron exists for us only as we know it. What, then, do 
you know of iron ? An ordinary individual will answer that ques- 
tion by stating some of the common properties of iron, but he will 
give you to understand at the same time that his knowledge is 
not complete. A chemist, besides telling j'ou that iron is an ele- 
mentary substance, will proceed to give additional properties, con- 
cluding, perhaps, by saying that much still remains to be discov- 
ered about this metal. Now, both will admit, without question, 
that a certain property of iron which I know is related to me as 
knowing — i. e., that a certain property is a relation between the 
thinking subject and the thought object. And the same is true of 
all the known properties. Indeed, most will agree as well that 
substance itself has no signification apart from relation to the self 
and means the permanent possibility of sensation. We have, so 
far, then, explained the knowledge of iron by relations. But what 
is yet to be explained is tliis, that both the ordinary individual 
and the chemist declare that their knowledge is not absolutely 
complete — that more may still be known after further tests or 
experiments have been made. Indeed, most will be prepared to 
assert that, no matter what analysis may be made and chemical 
experiments performed, it will still be possible to know more, and 
that we can never say authoritatively that nothing more can possi- 
bly be known of iron. This something more or residue, which, as 
just now said, cannot possibly be known, vigorously maintains its 
existence and refuses to be considered a nonentity. Different 
philosophers have given different names to this "something" 
which cannot.be known. One will maintain that it is a substra- 
tum in which the known relations inhere. Spencer has called it 
the Unknowable. If once we can find the key to unlock tlie mys- 
tery of this residue, we shall have laid bare one of the secrets of 
philosophy. 

First of all, this " something more " cannot be real and at the 
same time unknowable. By real is not meant materially existing, 
but simply existing for consciousness. If we hold by the view 
that there is " something more," we must let go the idea that it is 
unknowable, for it is not unknowable if it is known to exist. It 
cannot be argued that while we do not know that it exists we 
cannot help believing that it exists, and therefore, although it ex- 
ists, it is still unknowable. For whether it exists for us as a fact 
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or only as a belief, it still exists as a fact or as a belief for our con- 
sciousness, and therefore is so far known. But, again, the very 
statement of those who we supposed were answering our queries 
-was tliat, while they had announced all' they knew, they still be- 
lieved it possible to know more. In other words, they declared 
the residue knowable. Consequently, there is nothing left but to 
predicate reality of this " something." Eeality is not equivalent 
to materiality, but to that which exists for consciousness. That 
much may be considered settled. 

In the second place, this residue is not a substratum which un- 
derlies the properties, but is not itself a property. The only mean- 
ing that can be given to such a substratum is that it exists, 
although it cannot be known ; so that " Unknowable " and 
" Substratum" are so far convertible terms. As a result, the rea- 
son already given for condemning the applicability to the residue 
of the term " Unknowable " equally condemns the applicability 
of the term " Substrate." But there is a second reason : The resi- 
due is knowable. Consequently, from one point of view (it is not 
said it is the only point of view) it is a diminishing quantity. 
What is brought to light is always seen to add to the existing re- 
lations. While we persist in our avowal that what we know of 
iron is not completed knowledge, we cannot fail to notice that all 
that has yet been discovered of iron is just properties of iron, **. e., 
new relations for consciousness. Naturally, then, we might infer 
that, as everything that has yet been found is a property, what 
remains to be found will-also be properties — that, as all we know 
of iron is relations, all we can know will be relations. Therefore 
the residue cannot be a substratum. 

It might be objected to the argument jnst advanced, that it has 
failed to realize the full meaning of substratum. The objector 
might very naturally urge that substrate was considered not sim- 
ply as not a relation, but as what from its very nature could never 
be a relation. It was looked upon as that in which the properties 
inhered, and therefore to reduce it to a mere property was to 
make the object vanish. While one might talk away forever 
about relations and properties, there is something in the nature 
of an object — of substances in general — which is, by that method, 
wholly overlooked. While all would be willing to admit that 
what was not known of iron and yet was capable of being 
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known must, when known, be resolved into relations, still there 
seems to underlie not any moce what is not known than what is 
already known, that without which the properties would be dis- 
connected tatters. Indeed, the conviction cannot be erased that, 
even were there only one property known, there would exist some- 
thing, not that nor any property, without whose existence it 
would be impossible for the property to exist. That something 
is not an object, for an object implies properties. But it is thafr. 
element of an object which, while not a property, is essential to- 
there being an object at all. That is what ia meant by " sub- 
strate." Or again, to put the objection in popular language. The 
chemist says iron is an elementary substance, and he also says iron 
has a peculiar lustre. Now, it may be true that each of these facts 
is a relation to consciousness, but any one can see that they are 
not upon the same level. There is more in calling iron an ele- 
mentary substance than in saying it has a metallic lustre. The- 
difference between the two seems to be that, while the latter is- 
content with making prominent the manner of existence, the for- 
mer makes prominent the existence itself. Everything, it is true, 
has an indefinite number of ways of existing, which may be called 
its properties or relations, but the ways of existing presuppose in 
their very terminology the existence of an object. An object has 
properties which are, so to speak, accidents, e. g., it may be round 
at one time and square at another. Properties change, but that 
which does not change but remains the same throughout every 
change of properties — that cannot itself be a property or a rela- 
tion. That is what is meant by "substrate." 

From the above objection we may be able to limit the discus- 
sion by noticing what underneath its negative character is essen- 
tially positive. It is agreed upon that in the idea of a substrate 
there is some truth. That is asserted both by the advocates as 
well as by the opponents of an underlying something. Ic may ba 
discovered, also, that those who hold that there is a substratum 
underlying the properties of an object must maintain, to be con- 
sistent with their own views, that that snbstratum underlies not 
the properties in a bunch, but every single property. Were that 
not the case, then the retort could be made that, if one property 
could exist without a substratum, could two not ? And that would 
lead finally to the conclusion that the substratum was a phantom. 
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Our inquiry, therefore, presents this aspect : What is there ac- 
companying a single property that is not that property? When, 
for example, we touch something and say, " It is hard," what 
have we done? The property of the thing is hardness — but we 
do not mean that hardness ^e;* se has any existence. A relation 
cannot possibly exist unless it relates the subject feeling to the 
object felt. But we do not assert the independent existence of a 
relation when we say " It is hard " ; we refer the hardness to the 
thing, and of that thing is already predicated existence. " It is 
hard " means " It (whatever it is) exists as hard," so tliat the single 
property is discovered to be not single but complex, for with the 
property " hardness " has come, in spite of ourselves, the existence 
of something not yet known except as hard. Now, if we assert 
about the same thing, " It is blue," the same process is gone 
through. But, while in this case the property is different, we still 
predicate the existence of the object. 

The above analysis goes to show that a sensation simple and 
immediate is impossible. It is impossible to say "hard" or 
" blue " without including in that statement, in the first place, 
the result of previous impressions ; in the one case hard or not 
hard, in the other case blue or not blue. These relations of agree- 
ment and discrimination are so necessary that no knowledge can 
be obtained without their aid. If, then, a sensation pure, simple, 
and immediate is an impossibility, and if we still have sensations 
of some kind, of what nature are our sensations ? We may an- 
swer complex and mediate. But in saying " hard " or " blue " 
we have not only implied the union of the present impression 
with others both like and unlike itself formerly experienced, but 
also its permanence. That characteristic of our sensation which 
is especially significant in the present discussion is its permanence. 
Sensations which come and go without leaving any trace, like 
flashes of light in a looking-glass, can have no existence for us as 
conscious beings. Immediately upon a color being brought with- 
in our range of vision, we consciously or unconsciously (according 
as the color is well or only slightly known) contrast it with other 
colors ; but before that is done we have referred it to the self as 
permanent. Referring the sensation as a sensation for me, or as 
my sensation to the self, we give it that character of permanence 
which it cannot have except for conscious beings. Now, that 
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permanence is what we have hitherto called existence ; and all 
that it means at this stage of our knowledge is the capacity of 
causing again the sensation in me which I have already felt. Ex- 
istence is, then, the permanent possibility of s.nsation. We can- 
not help ascribing this permanence to a sensation. The idea of 
permanence, so long as we continue at the stage of existence, only 
means from one iwint of view that, no matter how often the sen- 
sation is present to sense, its capability of continuing so to be pre- 
sented will never be exhausted. That is the wliole meaning of 
sim]ile existence H. e., material existence). From another point 
of view the compulsion to ascribe permanence to an impression 
arises from the refusal of consciousness to be exhausted by a mo- 
mentary impression. Answering, then, to the capaoity of the ob- 
ject to be seen or felt is the capacity of consciousness to see and 
feel. It is plain that this compulsion cannot be produced by 
something independent of consciousness, for something independ- 
ent of my consciousne-is can have no effect upon my conscious- 
ness. As soon as it affects my consciousness it ceases to be inde- 
pendent ; of course, this does not mean that what /do not know 
is not known, but only that what I do not know is not known hy 
me. 

From all tiiis we can now say that this "something more" 
which was aimounced to underlie the property is the existence of 
the object of wiiich it is a property, but that this existence is not 
only not independent of consciousness, but is a result of conscious- 
ness itself. "We have learned, moreover, that the " something 
more " is from the point of view of the sensation the permanent 
capacity to be again what it has been, and, from the point of view 
of the subject, the permanent capacity of knowledge. 

The relation of the sensation to consciousness has occupied our 
attention so completely that we have ignored the full import of 
the sensation. We have been tempted to overlook the vital truth 
that a sensation per se, no matter how permanent, cannot exist. 
When we say, "It is blue," besides referring the blue object to 
the self, we have in thought related this blue object to other ob- 
jects both blue and not blue. The relation of this object to others 
which are blue is a potential infinity ; so also is the relation of 
this object to other objects which are not blue. Consequently this 
" something more " will assume a new phase, viz., the permanent 
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capacity of this object as blue to be related not only to itself re- 
peated, but to othere which are blue, as well as to others which 
are not blue. This is a relation from the point of view of the ob- 
ject or of the perception, and corresponds, as does the relation 
from the point of view of sensation, to the permanent capacity of 
knowledge. 

The net gain of our research has been principally of a negative 
kind. It has been shown that the residue which persists in con- 
sciousness is not and cannot be something alien to consciousness 
as the " Unknowable " or the " Substrate," but springs from the 
essence of consciousness itself. But it is not wholly negative; 
for, while engaged in the criticism of other theories, we have in a 
measure exposed our own. A broad hint was given that this resi- 
due was a potential infinity, which had its origin in the fact that 
consciousness not only rose above any sensation or any perception, 
but testified to its ability to rise above any number of sensations 
and perceptions. Accordingly, tiie more we bring to light con- 
cerning the nature of matter in general, or of any particular ob- 
ject, we are only in one sense revealing the nature of self-con- 
sciousness. But that part of the work was only glanced at. If it 
were attempted here to construct a system of Metaphysic or Eth- 
ics, this " something more " would require to be not simply men- 
tioned but explained. But for the purposes of Logic nothing more 
is required than a, glance. Logic is concerned mainly with the 
negative value of this residue. Having firmly secured the posi- 
tion that it is not a thing-in-itself, whatever that tliing-in-itself 
may be called it is ready to uphold its own fundamental dictum 
that nature, or matter, or reality, by whatever names it may be 
known, is not in any sense independent of consciousness, though 
it may in large measure be independent of my consciousness. Out 
ofj^the struggle and turmoil of the foregoing discussion is precipi- 
tated this result — that matter is thought matter, that reality is 
thought reality, that nature is the world as known ; or, to put the 
principle in a light a little more favorable to the universality of 
consciousness, matter and reality are only thinkable matter and 
thinkable reality, and the world is a knowable world. 

One remark more may be added. It will be observed that 
nothing has as yet been said of space and time. The omission of 
them was intentional. Although space and time must enter 
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into the constitution of anything as an object, it would be apart 
from the aim of Logic to engage in any protracted debate concern- 
ing their nature. That well may be left to metaphysicians. But 
there is one aspect of these categories (for I think we may call 
them categories) that bears directly upon the question now at 
issue. Every one is willing to admit that it is impossible to think 
an absolute limit to space or time. "He will admit, further, that 
if a limit, i. e., a relative limit, is thought, and if thought seeks to 
go outside that limit, it will find the space or time on the other 
side of exactly the same nature as the space of time upon this side 
of the imaginary line. Now, while from its very nature it is im- 
possible to know space — if to know space means to know it as £Ui 
object — yet we assert that space is intrinsically knowable. It 
would be thought an outrage upon consciousness if the idea were 
for a moment entertained that, should we prosecute our journey 
through space sufficiently far, we should come upon space quite 
different from the space we know. Such a proposition is selt^jon- 
tradictory. We should immediately say that whatever that some- 
thing was, it was certainly not space. And so with time. Now, 
the world we know is in space and time. So far, then, as these 
two categories are concerned, we are prepared to say that, no mat- 
ter what in the world is yet unknown, it, when known, will be 
placed under space and time. It will conform to the conditions 
of intelligence. No one ever thinks of inserting underneath the 
particular spaces we know or the particular times we know a sub- 
stratum, and then declaring that, while we can know particular 
spaces and times, we cannot know this substratum. That would 
be equivalent to maintaining that we can at once be conscious and 
step outside of consciousness. We can no more leap outside of 
our own consciousness than we can jump out of our own skins. 
If we could leap out of our own consciousness we should be irra- 
tional in the very act. Simple Simon, when he jumped into the 
bramble-bush and scratched out his eyes, did not then see what, 
when he had his eyes, was invisible. He saw nothing. The con- 
sequence was that he concluded he would get his eyes again. In 
the same way, if it were possible for us to get beyond conscious- 
ness, we should not then know the unknowable or the substrate. 
We should know nothing. It is well for us that consciousness 
cannot commit suicide. The nature of space and time, therefore. 
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lends its aid in support of the theory that the " something more " 
is the same as that which is already known, and that the world is 
& knowable world. 

IIa?ing thus cleared the way, we may now advance without 
fear of stumbling over philosophical obstacles at every turn. The 
remainder of our work will fall easily into two divisions : 1. An 
examination into the " Principles of Logic," in order to discover 
how far Bradley conforms to the principle laid down in the intro- 
duction. Apparently, at least, this will be chiefly negative. 2. 
A tabulation of the results which Bradley has himself obtained, 
not so much in conformity with the principle into which he was 
unwillingly pressed as in conformity with the true principle 
above adduced. Inasmuch as these results are scattered at ran- 
dom through Bradley's book, it will be some gain, at least, to have 
them set forth apart from the mass of detail and criticism in 
which they are almost completely hidden. This method will pre- 
pare the way for an intelligent appreciation of the real value of 
the positive portion of the " Principles of Logic," and will demon- 
strate how far Bradley has gone in determining a true system. 

This, it must be remarked, overlooks an interesting portion of 
the book — i. e., the chapters devoted to the criticism of the Asso- 
ciation School. But while from them we may receive useful hints 
concerning Bradley's own theory (and that is the objective point 
in this essay), it will not come within the limits of our undertak- 
ing to present any detailed review of these parts. This course 
may be the means of causing me to appear in the rdle of a fault- 
finder. And it is true that many seemingly unimportant points 
will thereby be brought into prominence. Bat Bradley has him- 
self in a measure, at least, been my excuse. He has separated in 
part between his own view and his criticisms of others. It would 
have been better if he had made the separation still more abso- 
lute, for the criticism or destructive portion of his work and the 
constructive portion are essentially different. As this is so, we 
propose, after stating that the criticism is able and valuable, to 
confine ourselves to the positive portion of the book. 

With this end in view we may, so to speak, diagnose the " Prin- 
ciples of Logic" in order to find its exact metaphysical condition. 
The difficulty that at once confronts us is, as was already men- 
tioned, that the philosophical theory underlying the Logic is 
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fragmentary ; besides that, when led at times by the argument 
. into abstract discussion, he frequently breaks off abruptly before 
reaching the crisis. The bunch of grapes and the water are tan- 
talizingly kept just beyond our reach. I am among those readers 
of the book who, as he states in the preface, think that he has 
given too little philosophy, and what little he has given he has 
given too often. If, like the child and the medicine, he had made 
a wry face and said, " Now, and be done with it," and had writ- 
ten a concise statement of his ideas, it would have proved more 
tangible as well as more satisfactory. The scattered and incom- 
plete nature of the statements made has driven us to adopt a 
rather unusual mode of procedure. By examining them as they 
occur we may see in what respects they are alike, and thus lay 
bare the thread of connection. Here and there is given a glimpse 
of the regions that lie beyond, and it will be as good a plan as 
any other to take these glimpses up in turn ; this will presuppose 
in the reader some knowledge of the work in question. In their 
order the phases or the questions to be examined are as follows : 

a. The nature of Judgment. 

5. The distinction of Singular Judgments of Sense, as Analytic 
and Synthetic. 

e. The ultimate nature of the Real, as involving the distinction 
of " Thisness " and " This." 

d. The Relations of the Negative and the Affirmative Judg- 
ment. 

e. The Category of Subject and Attribute as the basis of In- 
ference. 

These may be analyzed in t irn, and thus their signification and 
tendency will be made clear. " Tendency " is added, because it 
may be nowhere explicitly acknowledged by Bradley that what is 
attributed to him is in reality his ; indeed, it is quite probable 
that he might feel inclined to make some demur at the interpre- 
tations given. But questions must be pushed home, and no arbi- 
trary barrier can shut off investigation. 

(To be cOHtihued in the next number.) 



